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THE BOMBING OF MERCHANT SHIPS IN 
SPANISH WATERS 


\TTACKS on British merchant ships in Spanish waters—of which 
2 ships were the victims in the period from April 25 to June 14, 
1938—have aroused widespread indignation in all quarters, indigna- 
tion which was heightened by the attacks on the ‘‘ Thorpeness ” 
and “‘ Sunion’”’ off Valencia on June 22. Both ships carried non- 
intervention observers, a Frenchman in one case and a German in 
the other, as a guarantee that they were carrying only a legitimate 
cargo; both ships were outside the port, one three-quarters of a 
mile out and the other a mile away from the first ; both were attacked 
from a low altitude and were machine-gunned. The circumstances 
of the attacks as reported in the press point to the conclusion that 
they were deliberate and were not incidental, as was possible in 
a great many other cases, to an aerial attack on,one of the ports in 
Republican Spain in which the vessels were unloading their cargoes. 

These incidents have given rise to an examination of the two 
questions of international law and of policy. Certain suggestions 
and arguments have been advanced for and against certain courses 
ofaction. In dealing with this problem it may be helpful to consider 


IR first, the points of international law which are involved in regard 


to the action taken by the attackers and to the position of the 
victims of the attack and, secondly, the suggestions put forward as 
to the policy to be adopted to put a stop to the attacks. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the present situation 
is toa great extent anomalous, in the sense that there is in progress 
in Spain a conflict which can be classified, legally, neither as a civil 
war nor as an international war. In the past, in the case of civil 
wars which have reached the present stage of development belliger- 
ency has usually been recognized and belligerent rights granted, thus 
bringing into operation a recognized code of rules for belligerents 
and neutrals alike. In the present case, however, special circum- 
stances have dictated a different course, and a new element, in the 
form of the non-intervention agreement, has been introduced. 

There is another point : It is true that air attack raises many 
novel problems, and that there is no accepted code of rules as 
applying specifically to aerial bombardment, but the laws and cus- 
toms of maritime warfare are clear, and certain rules regarding 
attacks on neutral merchant vessels are laid down. These may be 

applied as far as deciding the question of the legality or illegality 
@°! the attack is concerned, but as there are no precedents which 


can be applied in regard to aerial attack they offer no help when 
it comes to considering the policy to adopt in regard to defence 
or reprisal. 





- : Since that date 4 more have been sunk and another 4 involved in aerial 
attacks, 
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Subject to the limitations mentioned above international lay 
is quite clear on certain points. Without a recognition of belliger. 
ency, whereby civil conflict becomes a real war, there can be no 
belligerent rights (or neutral duties), such as the right of visit and 
search of neutral vessels, the publication of contraband lists, or 
the establishment of blockade. In the case of the present conflict 
there has been no recognition of belligerency ; in consequence 
neither the Republican Government nor General Franco have 
acquired the right to interfere with neutral shipping ; any inter- 
ference with and, a fortiori, any attacks on neutral ships are, there- 
fore, illegal. 

Moreover, even if belligerency had been recognized inter- 
national law lays down certain conditions which must be fulfilled 
before, in certain special cases, an attack may be regarded as 
legitimate. In the first place, the safety of the crew must be 
assured before the attack is made and, in the second place, the 
whole matter must be submitted to a Prize Court, with which the 
decision rests as to whether the attack was legitimate in that the 
ship was carrying contraband and, if not, what compensation is to 
be paid for unlawful attack. But, as already stated, attack is 
permitted only in special cases, the normal rule being that the ship 
should be taken as a prize into the belligerent’s home ports. 

To sum up the present position, therefore, it may be said that 
as no belligerent rights have been recognized there can be no 
legitimate interference with neutral ships ; that the Non-Intervention 
Agreement and the Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Munitions to 
Spain) Act of December 3, 1936, prohibit the carrying of arms and 
war material in British ships, and this condition is guaranteed by 
the presence of non-intervention observers on board ; and that no 
attempt has been made to secure the safety of the crews. In short, 
not only have the attacks been illegal, but they have been carried 
out in a way which would have been illegal even if they had been 
legal. Finally, while many of the ships attacked were lying along- 
side in a port which was the subject of aerial bombardment, certain 
attacks were made on ships some way outside in circumstances which 
point to their deliberate nature. 

To turn now to the position of the ships which were the victims 
of attack. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition of the facts 
already set out above their case may be stated as follows :—In the 
absence of any recognition of belligerency and consequently of any 
right of visit and search for contraband or of blockade, they have 
a perfect right to trade with Spanish ports subject only to the 
restrictions laid down by the Non-Intervention Agreement and the 
Merchant Shipping Act of December 3, 1936, prohibiting the 
export, transit, or carriage of arms and war material to Spain and 
Spanish ports. In short, they are engaged in legal trade carried on 
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ina legal way. When it comes to the question of what right they 
have to protection against illegal acts certain other considerations 
must be borne in mind. While, other things being equal, they 
“B would undoubtedly have the right to claim the protection of their 
‘BGovernment against an illegal attack when on their lawful occasions, 
and while that Government undoubtedly has the right to 
protest against illegal attack and demand compensation from 
General Franco, yet certain warnings have been issued which, in 
the British Government’s view, affect the position. The Govern- 
ment’s policy has been to afford protection to such ships upon the 
high seas, 7.e., Outside territorial waters and beyond the three-mile 
limit, but within these waters and this limit it has been announced 
repeatedly that ships enter at their own risk. While affecting the 
legal position this is, however, a matter of policy, the consideration 
of which must be reserved for the following section. 


II 


From what has preceded it would appear that the position as 
regards the attacker and the victim of attack in the light of inter- 
national law is comparatively clear. But when the matter of 
policy arises a much more difficult and complicated situation is 
revealed. The policy pursued by the British Government so far 
has been based on the Non-Intervention Agreement, reinforced by 
the Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Munitions to Spain) Act of 
81936, and on the principle, firmly enforced by the Nyon Agreement, 

that a full measure of protection will be afforded to ships flying the 
British flag on the high seas, whereas in Spanish territorial waters 
the Government, while reserving the right to demand compensation 
for damage and destruction, has warned British ships that they 
enter at their own risk. 

During General Franco’s blockade of the northern ports when 
|@operations were in progress against Bilbao, Santander, and Gijon, 
the normal rules of maritime warfare were observed. In recent 
months, however, a new element has been introduced in the form 

of an attempted aerial blockade of the eastern ports. During the 
air raids which were carried out to enforce this a number of ships 
‘lying the British flag were hit by bombs while lying alongside in 
the ports attacked. In these cases it is sometimes argued, rightly 
or wrongly, that the fact that they were hit is incidental to the 
attack on the port and not of deliberate intent. In other cases, as 
BPs already been stated, ships were hit some way outside the port 

m circumstances which lead to the presumption that the attack 
Was deliberate, In both cases the attacks were illegal. These cir- 
‘umstances have led some to maintain that a new situation has 
arisen in which the possibility of an adjustment of policy should 
be considered. 





|| ¢.g., the announcement made by the Admiralty on November 29, 1937. 
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It has been asked how are these attacks to be stopped, if 
diplomatic representations fail to meet with any effective response. 
Reprisals of various kinds have been proposed such as, for example, 
the blockading of the Balearic Islands or the bombardment of the 
aerodrome in Majorca which is the presumed source of the attacks, 
the arrest or sinking of one Franco warship for each ship sunk, 
or the application of economic pressure in one form or another. In 
criticism of these proposals it has been pointed out by Government 
spokesmen that it would be illegal for the United Kingdom, not 
being a belligerent, to institute a blockade, that the bombardment 
of the aerodrome in Majorca or the sinking of insurgent warships 
would be acts of war which might lead to a general conflagration, 
which it had been the set purpose of the Non-Intervention Agree- 
ment and British policy to avoid, and that economic pressure might 
injure British interests as much, if not more, than those of General 
Franco. Moreover, in regard to the proposal that one insurgent 
warship should be sunk for each British ship destroyed it was pointed 
out by its author that in view of the naval precedents that would be 
created the proposal might be inadvisable. 

The discussion, however, has to a great extent turned on the 
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ownership and purposes of several of the ships which have been§ were, 
involved. Many of them have recently been registered by com-§ 4s the 
panies “ having their principal place of business’”’ at London, S¥pp!i 
thus entitling them to registry under the British flag,’ although} *™P. 
ultimate control may, it is alleged, be, in fact, elsewhere. ii Se 
Moreover, many ships have been attracted to the trade by the pin th 
large profits to be made from high freight rates, high wages B poccec. 
and bonuses. One speaker (Mr. Churchill on June 23) criticized case p 
the Government for “ acquiescing in the debasement of a currency TI 
which we have defended for generations ’’ in ignoring the fact that April, 
“ the British flag is not giving protection to persons proceeding about ff the at: 
their lawful vocations under the authority of Parliament,” but wentff therefo 
on to add that he had “ felt uncomfortable for some time” aboutH , [h 
ships being transferred rapidly to the British flag, in that ‘‘ it might os 
conceivably involve us in very serious responsibilities on account 0! eed 
their actions.” He suggested as a remedy an amendment of theB pi: 
Merchant Shipping Acts, specifying certain dates and conditions, tof woujg } 
prevent “‘ ships being transferred to the British flag all of a sudden woujq | 
and in a hurry with just the limited number of persons necessary kind w¢ 
to qualify under the Board of Trade regulations.” He added the§§ and wor 
comment that if this had been done the Government would be ina As 
stronger position and could “insist upon effective protection t0 ae 
_— § *dcval 
(1) The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, sect. 1, lays it down that one of the Tw 
qualifications for British registry is that the vessels must be “ owned wholly by certain | 
persons of the following descriptions: .. . (d) Bodies corporate established undé operatio 
and subject to the laws of some part of H.M. dominions and having their principé authori 
place of business in those dominions”; i.e., no condition is made regarding the the ~~ 








nationality of the individuals forming the company. 
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their traders who went forward under perfectly normal conditions.” 

To these proposals and suggestions the Prime Minister and the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied on June 14, 
June 21 and June 23 in the House of Commons. 


S.A.H. 


STATEMENTS OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT POLICY. 


On June 14, Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question as to the 
Government’s attitude to the bombing of British ships in Spanish ports, 
said that they were of opinion that they would not be justified in recom- 
mending a course which might well result in the spreading of the war 
far beyond its present limits. They must, therefore, repeat the warning 
given on November 28 and 29, that, while the Government would con- 
tinue to protect British shipping on the high seas, ships entering ports 
liable to be the object of attack must do so at their own risk. 

He had previously explained the reasons which led them to come 
to this conclusion. 

On May 31 they had made representations to the Burgos authorities, 
and in reply the latter stated, on June 5, that they deplored the loss of 
life at Valencia and other ports, and that it was in conflict with their 
policy that their airmen should single out British ships for attack. They 
were, however, unable to renounce the use of the air arm inasmuch 
as the prolongation of the war was due to the importation of military 
supplies which they declared were being carried by British and other 
ships. 

Mr. Chamberlain recalled that the Government had taken drastic 
steps to ensure that no British ships carried arms, and said the Burgos 
authorities had been invited to furnish them with any evidence in their 
possession on that point, but none had yet been produced except in one 
case, now sub judice. 

The bombing had continued, and altogether, since the middle of 
April, 22 British ships had been involved in air attacks; in several cases 
the attack appeared to have been deliberate. The Government had 
therefore examined the question of action which might be taken. 

The attacks were made by aircraft while the shipping was in port, 
and consequently protection could only be afforded by stationing anti- 
aircraft guns on land, or warships in or near the port. Since it was 
impossible to tell whether any aeroplane was intending to attack a 
British ship until the attack was delivered, and since to wait till then 
would be to deprive the defence of any useful effect, it followed that fire 
would have to be opened on all approaching aircraft. Action of that 
kind would obviously constitute participation in the defence of the port 
and would amount to direct intervention in the war. 

As to retaliatory action of various kinds, the Government were not 
prepared to embark on such measures which, apart from their inherent 
disadvantages, could not be relied upon to achieve their object. 

Two proposals had been made: the provision of safety zones in 
certain harbours ; and the selection of a port outside the zone of military 
operations for the use of British shipping—suggested by the Burgos 
authorities, with the condition that the port should not be used to supply 
the Spanish Government with munitions or certain other commodities. 
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They proposed, therefore, that international commissioners should be 
appointed who would be in a position to guarantee that no such com- 
modities were carried in ships using the port. 

There were difficulties about this suggestion. It depended, for one 
thing, upon an agreed understanding of what the commodities in question 
should be, while its effectiveness would be impaired unless ports in both 
portions of the territory held by the Spanish Government were allotted 
for the purpose indicated. 4 

Apart from these specific proposals a detailed examination had shown 
that effective protection could not be guaranteed to shipping unless 
Great Britain was prepared to take an active part in the hostilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that it was impossible 
that these attacks, ‘‘ sometimes apparently deliberate,” on British ships 
could be repeated “ without serious injury to the friendly relations which 
the Burgos authorities have declared they desire to maintain with the 
British Government.” 
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Replying to Labour criticisms of the Government’s foreign policy 
in the Commons on June 21, Mr. Chamberlain reminded the House 
of some of the practical difficulties of applying the principles of inter- 
national law, undoubtedly applicable to air warfare, to cases of the 
indiscriminate bombing of towns, etc. There was at present no inter- 
national code of law with regard to air warfare which was the subject 
of general agreement. The Government were trying to formulate a 
practical scheme for submission to other nations, but their proposals 
were not yet completed. 

As to the attacks on British ships, he repeated his statement o/ 
June 14 that the Government had come to the conclusion that in the 
special circumstances of these attacks in ports and inside territorial 
waters British ships could not be given effective protection without 
intervention in the war. 

He emphasized that General Franco had no right to bomb British 
ships, but maintained that the alternative courses of retaliatory action 
suggested by the Opposition were all impracticable. If the Government, 
he said, did not take stronger measures than the making of protests it was 
because, having the responsibilities they had, they believed the main- 
tenance of the policy of non-intervention to be of greater importance. 

The one satisfactory solution of all these difficulties would be the 
ending of the war. It was not easy to find the right moment for third 
party intervention to secure some sort of compromise, but they would 
from time to time, take soundings to see if there were favourable prospects 
of offering their services to help in bringing the conflict to an end. 

On June 23 Mr. Chamberlain gave details in Parliament of the attacks 
on the steamers Thorpeness and Sunion, and said that the Governmen 
were asking the Burgos authorities for an early explanation. At th 
same time he reaffirmed the Government’s intention of refusing to depat 
from the policy of non-intervention. 

On the evidence in hand the attacks on these 2 vessels appeared t 
have been deliberate, and Sir Robert Hodgson had been instructed t 
ask General Franco that an explanation of action which was entirelf 
inconsistent with the assurances and professions made to them should 
given without delay. He had also been told to return to London ¢ 
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soon as he had received the reply so that the Government might consider, 
in consultation with him, the situation that would result from the terms 
of the reply. 

Mr. Chamberlain added that he had hoped that his previous warning, 
of June 13, would have been heeded by General Franco. Even now he 
trusted it was not too late for him to issue such instructions as would 
prevent a recurrence of such attacks. As to what might take place in 
the future, he could only ask the House to wait a little longer until they 
had received the reply of the Burgos authorities. 

Earlier in the debate Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the attraction 
of high freights was responsible for the action of shipowners in going to 
the Levante coast ports, and that one or two individuals were making a 
great deal of money; and he asked, was it really claimed that Great 
Britain should go to war or take action which might conceivably involve 
them in war in order to give protection to people like that, who had gone 
into this risky trade to make profits, despite the Government’s warning ? 

A number of British subjects had engaged themselves in hostilities 
in Spain on one side or another, and some had been doing medical or 
relief work. They had run risks, not for profit—they went to fight for 
principles in which they believed so intensely that they decided to go and 
strike a blow for them themselves. Many of them had been killed, but 
he had not heard any protest from the Opposition, or any of those demands 
that the Government should involve the British people in the risk of 
war on their behalf. 

He then reminded the House that it was not the view of the shipping 
community generally that the Government were not doing their duty by 
British shipowners. 

Mr. Chamberlain then examined the measures suggested to put a 
stop to the attacks. A blockade of Majorca would not stop the aircraft 
from coming. To bomb the aerodromes there would be the way to start 
a new European war; that was the view of the country in general. 
The Opposition were prepared to take warlike action against General 
Franco in the belief that it would stop there. Could any Member of 
the House think it was safe to rely on such a hypothesis as that ? 

As for the suggestion for seizing General Franco’s ships or impounding 
property belonging to him, these were weapons which would break in 
their hands. There were far more British ships in Franco’s ports than 
there were ships belonging to him on the high seas or in British ports. 
And in the territories controlled by him were industries in which British 
capital was invested amounting to some {£40 million. 

Closing the debate, Mr. Butler pointed out that the suggested 
remedies were found to be impracticable the more they were examined. 
To blockade Palma, for instance, would mean that the Navy would have 
to institute a blockade of those islands and stop all neutral shipping. 
That would mean that it would be they who were the pirates and would 
have to take action which by the stopping and searching of neutral ships 
might well involve them in a war with the Powers concerned. 











Io 


GERMANY AND SWISS NEUTRALITY 


ON May 21, the Swiss Government sent a Note to the German Foreign 
Minister dealing with the neutrality of Switzerland. This referred to the 
League Council resolution of May 14 last,’ and read as follows :— 

“ As your Excellency is aware, Switzerland has always been animated 
by the efforts to continue the policy of neutrality which she has made 
for more than 400 years, and to adhere most strictly to the relevant 
obligations contained in the Treaties of 1815. 

“ The Federal decision of March 5, 1920, regarding the adherence of 
Switzerland to the League of Nations, which was confirmed by a plebiscite 
on March 16 of the same year, was made only after the League Council, 
in its declaration of London of February 13, 1920, had solemnly declared 
that the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland as an international obligation 
for the maintenance of peace was not inconsistent with any provision of 
the Covenant of the League. 

“The London declaration states expressly that Switzerland is not 
obliged to take part in military undertakings or to permit the passage of 
foreign troops or the preparation of military undertakings on her territory. 
As against that, the declaration contains nothing releasing Switzerland 
from participation in the economic and financial measures envisaged 
under Article 16 of the League Covenant. 

“As experience has shown how uncertain is the distinction which 
was thought to have been made in 1920 between the various measures 
envisaged in the Article mentioned, the Federal Council sent to the League 
Council on April 29, 1938, a memorandum, of which the German Foreign 
Office was officially informed, and in which there was announced the 
intention of Switzerland, in view of her perpetual neutrality, no longer 
to take part in any way in the application of the sanctions provisions of 
the League Covenant. The League Council on May 14 adopted a resolu- 
tion which took note of this intention and declared that Switzerland 
could not be invited to take part in sanctions. 

“The Swiss Confederation is thereby relieved of every obligation 
from which there could arise doubt as to its unshakable will to remain 
neutral in all circumstances,” 

On June 24 it was announced that the German Foreign Minister had 
sent a Note in reply on June 21 in which he said, ‘‘ The German Govern- 


























which, in fact, were liable to endanger the neutrality of Switzerland. 
The German Government welcome this result because they see in the 
unconditional maintenance of the neutrality of Switzerland an important 


element for securing the peace of Europe. 












all clarity their standpoint in this connection.” 











see the Bulletin of May 21, 1938, Vol. XV, No. 10, page 8. 
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ment have noted with great interest that the Swiss Government have 
been successful in their efforts to release themselves from obligations 


‘The Swiss Government can therefore be certain that the will to 
neutrality which they have once more declared will meet with a corres- 
ponding will to recognize and respect this neutrality on the part of the 
German Government. I need only refer to the statements known to the 
Swiss Government in which the German Government have expressed with 


(1) For particulars of this and of the circumstances in which it was adopted 
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II 


Semi-official comment on this in Berlin included an explanation of 
the German standpoint in the following terms :— 

‘The fact that Swiss neutrality policy, both as regards the manner 
in which it was handled, as also through the inter-State influences exerted 
on it, was exposed, although its principles remained unchanged, to 
certain vacillations, is in itself enough to show that neutrality is no static 
condition which maintains itself, but one that must be constantly 
reinforced by effort of will and inclination. The principle of neutrality 
demands a mutual adjustment of both the countries concerned with the 
mutual frontier and a complete objectivity and lack of prejudice in their 
mutual relations. 

“That includes also reticence in the expression of opinions which 
might arise from the different form of the internal régime on the other 
side of the frontier. Neutrality must be mutual. This is not only a 
matter for the Governments concerned, but rather the political principle 
of neutrality must be reflected in the deportment of the two peoples who 
maintain or are expected to maintain the neutrality.” 

The former German declarations mentioned in the Reich Note of 
June 21 related chiefly to a statement by Herr Hitler to a member of the 
Swiss Federal Council in February, 1937, in which he said, that “ at all 
time, come what may, we will respect the inviolability and neutrality of 
Switzerland. . . . I have never had occasion to take up any other 
attitude.” ' 

*” * * 

The Italian Government also sent a Note to the Swiss Government 
on June 21 assuring the latter that Italy could always be counted on to 
respect the country’s neutrality. 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH ON FOREIGN POLICY 


SPEAKING at a dinner in London on June 21! the Foreign Secretary 
remarked that nowadays all nations were interested in foreign policy to 
a far greater extent than formerly, and the common folk of every country 
realized that if peace was to be secured relations of contentment must 
be established between nations. 

The British nation was sometimes exhorted, in view of its Imperial 

obligations, to keep itself to itself, but he doubted whether the gospel 
of isolation was winning many converts—partly because their people 
would feel that to try to cut clear of lending a hand when things were 
difficult was an unworthy attitude, and partly because in their hearts 
they did not believe that isolation was likely to prove practicable. They 
thought Mr. Hull spoke words of profound truth the other day when he 
said it was his conviction that national isolation was not a means to 
security, but rather a fruitful source of insecurity. 
__ This did not mean that they wanted to see the country involved 
in quarrels which did not concern them ; but that they realized that 
facts might be more powerful than the wills of men, and that, once war 
started, it was impossible to predict where it might end. 





(1) The 8th annual dinner of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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Their position as an island made it difficult for them to understand 
the attitude of mind of Continental Powers, and their own history had 
for so long given them geographical and racial unity that it was difficult 
for them to appreciate the outlook of nations whose experience had been 
less fortunate. Moreover, as a nation, they were lacking in imagination, 
but they had certain positive qualities to right the scale. 

First, a respect for law, founded on the conviction that no social 
life was tolerable or, indeed, possible on any other terms, whether for 
nations or for individuals. Second, they had learnt that law to be 
acceptable must not only be just, but also generally thought just; in 
other words it must be broadbased upon the assent of those affected 
by it. 

Third, the British people had trained itself insensibly in the practice 
and atmosphere of toleration. “ This, indeed,” he said, “‘ is of the very 
essence of the democratic faith, with its emphasis on the value of per- 
sonality ; and so taught, it is no temptation for us to interfere with 
other forms of government. . . .” 

The Italian Foreign Minister had said recently that no lasting and 
fruitful work in international relations could be accomplished unless it 
were “ based upon the consciousness of the new realities which history 
necessarily creates in its course.” It was most true that the solutions 
they were seeking could only be found through appreciation by nations 
of one another’s aspirations and difficulties, and that a law for the pro- 
tection of peace must be closely related to the realities of life. 


Change was the law of life, but there were various kinds of change, 
and what they had to seek was the way of orderly, progressive change— 
a problem easier to state than to solve. “It will never be solved,” he 
declared, “‘ except by mutual confidence in good intentions,” and “ unless, 
through general restraint, this confidence can be created and maintained, 
public opinion in this country at least will never be brought to have great 
faith in the successful issue of any efforts that its Government may make.” 

Any successful foreign policy must combine two things—flexibility 
in adaptation to changing circumstances, and steadiness in pursuit of 
the main purpose. 

In a reference to the League, Lord Halifax said events had made the 
full application of the Covenant impracticable to-day, and it was of no 
service to refuse to acknowledge facts. But that was no reason why a 
country like theirs, which believed the spirit of the Covenant to be the 
right spirit in international affairs, should not continue to practise that 
spirit in its dealings with other nations. That was what they were trying 
to do; they were always trying to feel their way towards a wider sense 
of unity in international relations. British policy would, therefore, be 
found to be repeatedly emphasizing what united nations, instead of 
what divided them. 

If their voice was to carry conviction abroad, however, it must be 
the voice of a united nation. It was inevitable that in troubled times 
sharp differences of opinion should emerge : frequent discussions arose ID 
Parliament, and sharp words were used which did not further the cause 
of peace. But it was plainly right that Parliament should interest 
itself in these things, and there was, he believed, no real divergence © 
view upon what ought to be the purpose of British policy. 
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He would even go as far as to say that no body of men with the 
actual responsibility and the full knowledge of government would in 
present circumstances take any very different action from their own. 
Whatever Government might be in office it would have the same ends in 
view. None of them had any desire to do anything to embarrass any 
other country, to cramp legitimate development, or to encircle any 
nation with a ring of potential enemies. ‘‘ We are none of us,” he added, 
“ out, for sinister motives, to improve political relations with Governments 
of a different political complexion from our own in order to influence the 
course of political development at home.” 

But they were all alike determined to throw all their weight on the 
side of securing world peace through respect for jaw based on just settle- 
ments ; and they had no use for a world society in which law would be 
expected to be the obedient handmaid of lawless force. 

Two things followed from this essential unity of thought; first, 
that any Foreign Secretary must remember that to foreign countries he 
represented the whole British nation, and not a party ; and second, that 
a great mistake would be made abroad if it was ever thought that their 
domestic controversies on the conduct of foreign policy would in the 
least degree affect the primary instinct of their people to stand solidly 
together in any real emergency. 
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14 
CHRONOLOGY 


Canada 

June 16.—The Minister of Finance, in his Budget speech, said 
revenue for the year ended March 31 totalled $516,692,000, the highest 
figure ever reached. Expenditure, including the railways deficit, was 
$530,467,000. 

The largest increase in ordinary expenditure was accounted for by 
the Defence programme begun in 1937, which cost $32,760,000. 

For 1938-39 Mr. Dunning estimated the revenue at $501,700,000, and 
the expenditure at $524,600,000. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 15.—The Foreign Ministry in Hankow circulated a statement 
accusing the Japanese of bombing and shelling the Yellow River dykes 
and of machine-gunning the fleeing civilians. ‘‘ It is the intention of the 
Japanese,”’ it said, ‘‘ to inundate Chinese fortifications in the Chungmow 
and Chengchow sector, and thereby to force the Chinese forces farther 
west and to eliminate Chinese guerillas operating behind the Japanese 
lines.”’ 

Japanese statement re French assistance to China. (See Japan.) 

June 18.—The Peking Provisional Government issued an appeal, 
recounting the “ sacrifices”’ of the Japanese and the suffering of the 
Chinese, declaring that it would take a century to recover from them even 
if hostilities ceased at once, urging Chiang Kai-shek to acknowledge 
defeat, and asking the Hankow leaders to join Peking. 

It ended, “ our view is that the war must stop immediately. The 
Kuomintang has run amok. Our statement is made as a stepping-stone 
for them so that an end can be put to this unnecessary disaster.” 

A Commissioner of the Nanking Provisional Government was shot 
dead in Shanghai by Chinese. An attempt was also made on the life of 
an education official. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIEs. 


North China. 


June 14.—Hostilities on the Lunghai Railway were stopped by the 
floods caused by the Yellow River, and thousands of Chinese were 
reported to be in flight. Several thousand Japanese troops were believed 
to be surrounded, and many of them drowned. 

East of Chengchow entire villages were submerged, and the railway 
was under water. 

June 15.—The dykes were breached at the crossing of the Yellow 
River and the Grand Canal, and the floods also reached Yenling, 50 miles 
south of the river in Honan. 

The Japanese strongly denied Chinese reports that they were respon- 
sible for the destruction of the dykes. 

June 18.—Temporary repairs were effected to the dykes between 
Chengchow and Kaifeng, and the Japanese repaired the Lunghai Railway 
east of Kaifeng and restored communication with Hsuchow. 
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June 20.—Chinese irregulars were reported to be attacking garrison 
towns in Shansi in large numbers. 

June 21.—The Japanese reported that there were 27 Chinese divisions 
in Shansi, and that disturbed conditions prevailed in the southern part 
of the province, with frequent attacks on the Japanese garrisons. 

June 24.—Chinese irregulars claimed the recapture of 8 towns in 
Southern Shantung, and reported successful attacks on Japanese garrisons 


in Shansi. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


June 14.—Japanese columns operating west of Nanking captured 
Tungcheng, 30 miles north of Anking, and other columns were reported 
to be moving on Hwoshanhsien and Liuanchow, two towns in West 
Anhwei near the south-east border of Honan, and some 130 miles east- 
north-east of Hankow. 

Japanese gunboats advanced 15 miles up the river beyond Anking. 

June 15.—-Further Japanese forces were landed at Anking. 

June 19.—Chinese aircraft bombed Japanese war vessels near 
Anking and claimed to have sunk four. 

Japanese land forces reached Tsienshan, due west of Anking. 

June 20.—The Japanese occupied Howtowpu, 30 miles north-west 
of Matung. 

June 21.—Large numbers of Japanese troops were reported to be 
going up the Yangtze, and between 60,000 and 70,000 reinforcements 
were believed to have passed through Shanghai during the week. 

June 23.—The Yangtze overflowed and flooded the area near Taihu 
(50 miles south-west of Anking), thus hindering the Japanese advance 
across country towards Hankow. 

June 24.—The Japanese landed over 5,000 troops at Tungliu on 
the south bank of the Yangtze at a position enabling them to outflank 
the shore batteries protecting the boom at Matung. 

June 25.—The Chinese claimed to have bombed Japanese warships 
and aerodromes on the Yangtze near Anking, sinking 2 gunboats and 
destroying 5 aeroplanes. 

June 26.—Japanese aircraft raided Nanchang and claimed to have 
destroyed 35 Chinese aeroplanes, all of Russian manufacture. 

The Chinese reported the destruction of 6 of the raiders. They also 
bombed Anking aerodrome. 

The country west of Hankow was described as heavily flooded by the 
Han River, and the Hwai river was also overflowing its banks. 

June 27.—Japanese forces on the south bank of the Yangtze broke 
through the Chinese line near Matung and at the same time shelled 
heavily the forts near the boom. 

Heavy fighting was reported at Tikang, 40 miles south-west of Wuhu. 


South China. 
June 15.—Canton was again raided, and the Japanese stated that 
naval aircraft had bombed Kweiliu in Kwangsi. 
June 16.—Three raids on Canton did some damage, but the casualties 
were few, owing to the wholesale evacuation of the inhabitants and to 
more accurate anti-aircraft fire. 
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Six Japanese bombers on their way to raid the Hankow-Canton Pre 
railway were brought down by Chinese pursuit planes in Northern lat 
Kwangtung. 

June 17.—Two Japanese warships arrived in Hoihow harbour, wre 
Hainan, near the French leased territory on the mainland. of | 

June 20.—Japanese statement ve occupation of Hainan. (See pel 
Japan.) | ; 

June 22.—The Japanese raided Swatow three times and occupied Gor 
the island of Namoa. if 

June 23.—Swatow was raided twice, and all civilians were ordered sho 
to leave the city. tha 

June 24.—Japanese marines landed at Swatow. Further raids were Pat 
made on the Canton-Hankow railway. and 

FOREIGN INTERESTS, ton 

June 24.—The Japanese Embassy in Shanghai, asked about an agai 
incident in which a U.S. citizen was insulted by a Japanese sentry said, 

“‘ Some third-party nationals now residing in Japanese-occupied territory Prer 
in China appear to labour under the misconception that they are above Cabi 
Japanese law because they enjoy extraterritorial status. In the same on t 
way that aliens do not enjoy special privileges in Japan, so they are not 

entitled to special treatment in Japanese and occupied territory in were 
China.” and | 

June 27.—The Hong Kong authorities instructed masters of British whic 
ships not to allow Japanese warships to examine their cargo or any 
documents except the certificate of registry. The boarding of British all id 
ships was only permissible for the purpose of verifying the right to fly of th 
the British flag. 

and ] 
Czechoslovakia a 

June 14.—The Prime Minister received the representatives of the ( 
Sudeten Party. Exter, 

June 15.—An identical statement issued by both sides said that 
Dr. Hodza declared in the name of the Government that they accepted mem) 
both the memorandum of the Sudeten Party and the proposed Nation- deems 
alities Statute as a basis for negotiations. The negotiations would be discon 
continued in the next few days. and S 

The chairman of the Sudeten Party had emphasized that the memor- Party 
andum was not a theoretical treaty, but embodied measures which, after : 
the experiences of 20 years, had become indispensable in the interests Danzi 
of the Sudeten Germans and of a reorganization of political conditions 
in the country. in the 

The Sudeten Party, in a separate communiqué, stated that the Reich 
principles laid down by Herr Henlein on April 24 represented a realistic jonnatoe 
judgment of the whole nationality problem in relation to the State. 

It was learnt that on the opening day of the Defence Fund 250 Egypt 
million crowns ({1,775,000) had been subscribed. ; 

Lecture by Minister in Paris. (See France. External Affairs.) (See 

June 16.—The Prime Minister received Herr Jaksch and two Deputies ee iI 
of the German Social-Democratic Party. The Sudeten Party paper ail : 






Die Zeit stated that there was now actual collaboration between the 
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Premier's party and the Social-Democrats and that this deprived the 
latter of the last vestige of independence. 

It was understood in Prague that classes of reservists would con- 
tinue to be called up for their annual 4 weeks’ training during the months 
of July-September so as to fill the gap until October 1, when the 3-year 
period of service was expected to come into force. 

June 18.—An official communiqué re the discussions between the 
Government and the representatives of the Sudeten Party stated that 
“if the negotiations continue with the same good will that has been 
shown on all sides and at the present rate of progress it may be expected 
that the Government, whose members are unanimous, will submit to 
Parliament in July a comprehensive set of Bills which will form a new 
and lasting basis for the nationality policy of the country.” 

The Prime Minister invited the representatives of the Polish minority 
to meet him for discussions. 

June 22.—The Government protested to the German Government 
against German press and radio attacks on Czechoslovakia. 

June 23.—The first round-table conference took place between the 
Premier and the 7 Ministers forming the Political Committee of the 
Cabinet, on the one side, and five representatives of the Sudeten Party 
on the other. 

The Sudeten headquarters issued a communiqué stating that they 
were insisting on the equality of all nationalities and groups in the State, 
and on the necessity for a code of law, to be embodied in the Constitution, 
which would consecrate this equality. 

Secondly, they were insisting on the necessity of the Czechs dropping 
all idea of expansion at the expense of the Germans, 7.e., the abandonment 
of the policy of settling Czechs in the Sudeten areas. 

June 25.—It was decided to form a joint committee of Czech Senators 
and Deputies to work in close touch with the Cabinet, prepare the ground 
for the adoption in Parliament of the Nationalities Bill, and enlighten 
Czech public opinion. 

Conclusion of trade agreement with Germany. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

June 26.—The arrest was reported of a number of Sudeten Party 
members accused of conspiring against well-known German and Czech 
democrats in the Sudeten area. The police were understood to have 
discovered, at Reichenberg, plans for action against some 1,200 Democrats 
and Social Democrats of whom records had been compiled by the Sudeten 
Party secret service. x 


Danzig Free City 

__ June 26.—Dr. Goebbels, addressing a Hitler Youth demonstration 
in the City, said, ‘‘ This City and its inhabitants belong to the German 
Reich. They are German, and German they will remain. You are the 
guarantors of that for all time.” 


Egypt 
__ June 16.—Ratification of Treaty of Montreux by French Chamber. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 
June 20.—The Prime Minister introduced the Budget for 1938-39, 
totalling over {E41 million. Credits re national defence accounted for 
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an increase of {E3 million, and nearly one million was to be spent in 
providing irrigation, drinking water, and better education for the fellahin, 

New taxes were expected to bring in about one million, and Mahmud 
Pasha said the introduction of an income tax had become possible since 
the abolition of the Capitulations. 

Great efforts were being made to find new markets for cotton, and 
negotiations were about to be opened to induce Russia to purchase that 
and other Egyptian products. 

June 23.—The Prime Minister, after an audience with the King, 
reconstructed the Cabinet with the following new Ministers : Dr. Ahmed 
Maher, Finance ; Mahmud Pasha Nokrashi, the Interior ; Mahmud Pasha 
Ghaleb, Communications ; Dr. Hamed Mahmud, Public Health; and 
Maitre Saba Habashi, Industry and Commerce. 

All these new Ministers were members of the Saadist, or Dissident 
Wafd, Party. 

June 26.—The Royal Rescript entrusting the Premiership to Mahmud 
Pasha was published. This described the régime as ‘“‘a Government 
issued from the people for the people,” and stated that “ in international 
relations let us always bear in mind that we are fundamentally a demo- 
cratic people, and it is our duty to co-operate with the great democracies 
of the world, and maintain friendly relations with all nations.” 


Eire 
June 17.—Polling took place in the General Election and resulted 
in Fianna Fail securing 77 seats ; Fine Gael (Mr. Cosgrave) 45 ; Indepen- 


dents, 7 ; and Labour, 9g. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 15.—A decree was published providing for the increase of 
the peace strength of the Air Force from 2,550 officers and 40,000 men 
to 3,085 officers and 59,410 men. In 1939 there would be a further 
increase corresponding to the material available. 

A second decree raised the number of engineers, chemists, and 
administrative staff in the arsenals with a view, in the case of the Navy, 
to shortening the time allowed for executing the shipbuilding programme 
from 5 to 3 years. 

june 17.—-The Prime Minister prorogued Parliament for an un- 
specified period. The Left parties, to express their disapproval, refused 
to approve the minutes of the day’s proceedings, which were passed only 
by 357 votes to 241. * 

The Chamber Foreign Affairs Committee rejected by 18 votes to 4 
(10 Socialists and Radicals abstaining) a Communist proposal recom- 
mending the Government not to close the Spanish frontier. 

June 18.—President Lebrun, speaking at Bourges, said that work, 
regular, productive, and prolonged, was the one imperious necessity for 
France. There was not a Frenchman who did not know how grave was 
the hour, and what efforts their neighbours were making in piling up 
armaments. 

He expressed appreciation of the acceptance of longer hours by the 
armament workers, but pointed out that this lost some of its value if 
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short hours in other industries held up the supply of raw materials 
required. 

, June 25.—The National Council of the Front Populaire met to 
discuss a programme on which all 3 parties could agree, but broke up 
after deciding to refer proposals put forward by the Socialists and Com- 
munists to the economic and political committees of the Front. (The 
Communist proposals were entirely inacceptable to the other two parties, 
and the Socialist proposals were equally inacceptable to the Radicals.) 

June 26.—Twenty-nine decrees were published, providing, inter alia, 
for increases in petrol prices, for the organization of wheat mills and the 
Wheat Office (to facilitate the absorption of the expected large wheat 
surplus) for organized limitation of the number of foreigners engaged in 
any particular branch of commerce, and for compelling citizens to provide 
the State with certain types of economic information on demand. 

June 27 —The Minister of Labour issued a decree providing for much 
greater elasticity in the application of the 40-hour week in shops on 
condition that the strict rules for dismissal under the collective contract 


were adhered to by the proprietors. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 15.—M. Daladier told the Radical Executive Committee that 
the Government regarded the bombardments in Spain and China as an 
attack on civilization itself, and it was their duty to fight against the 
spread of this violence. 

‘“T have never believed,’’ he went on, “in the fatality of war. I 
believe, on the contrary, that any conflict can be settled by pacific 
methods, on condition that one is determined not to be taken by surprise.”’ 

They remained faithful to the policy of non-intervention, but it must 
be loyal non-intervention. 

The Minister of Czechoslovakia, in a lecture in Paris, claimed that 
his country was the only one which had solved the problem of protecting 
minorities. Though inside Czechoslovakia nothing had changed she was 
now the constant object of preoccupation ; the change had taken place 
elsewhere. 

The problem of the succession of the Austro-Hungarian Empire had 
entered on its decisive phase. 

Japanese Foreign Office statement ve French assistance to China 
and French reply. (See Japan.) 

June 16.—The Chamber, by 511 votes to 48, ratified the Treaty of 
Montreux, putting an end to the Capitulations in Egypt. 

About 7,600 men of the Spanish Republican 43rd Division reached 
Arreau, Hautes Pyrénées, and were sent back to Spain. All except 300 
asked to be sent to Barcelona. 

Some 12,000 refugees in all reached French soil. 

June 20.—The Foreign Minister received the Japanese Ambassador 
and represented to him the concern and surprise felt at the anti-French 
feeling in Japan and the press campaign against France. He declared 
that nothing in the nature of a secret agreement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment existed. 

_ _ June 21.—M., Flandin, in a broadcast, stated that he had not intended, 
in his speech of June 12, to throw the entire blame on the Front Populaire 
for the continuation of the Spanish conflict. He went on to accuse 
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M. Blum of issuing, as Prime Minister, a secret order on March 17 author. 
izing the transit of war material through France into Spain, and said that 
no less than 25,000 tons had passed across the frontier as a result. He 
congratulated the Daladier Government on putting an end to such 
practices. 

As to Czechoslovakia, he said the main question was whether France 
was to align her policy with that of Great Britain or with that of Russia. 

M. Grumbach, the Socialist Deputy, in a speech in reply, said that 
M. Flandin had been so “ discreet ’’ regarding German and Italian 
intervention in Spain that he had even denied that the Berlin and Rome 
Governments had given substantial help to General Franco. Instead, he 
preferred to accuse his own country of being responsible for the con- 
tinuation of the war. 

More serious still, he could find nothing better to do than quote 
figures which, there was good reason to believe, had been submitted by 
the German Ambassador to the Quai d’Orsay. ’ 

M. Grumbach concluded by pointing out that M. Flandin’s speech 
had been quoted with approval by Nazi leaders such as Herr Hess. 

June 23.—The Populaire, in an article by M. Blum, declared that 
the closing of the Pyrenees frontier was a disastrous error which the 
Socialist Party could neither accept nor approve. The result was “a 
precarious and illusory Spanish settlement, a no less illusory and pre- 
carious agreement between Great Britain and Italy, and an international 
situation more disturbed than ever by disappointment and rancour. If 
one seeks a real and enduring agreement with Italy it is not signatures 
and engagements which should be called for, but acts.” 

June 24.—The Foreign Minister received the U.S. Ambassador, 
who informed him that his Government were unable to accept the sug- 
gestion that an American delegate should sit on the international com- 
mission which was being formed to inquire into the bombing of civilians 
in Spain. The United States, he said, had every interest to remain aloof 
from the Spanish war. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 14.—The arrests were reported of large numbers of Jews in 
Berlin, Breslau, Essen, Kénigsberg and other places. 

Herr Hitler laid the foundation stone of the ‘‘ House of German 
Tourism” in Berlin, to inaugurate the rebuilding of the capital. He 
said the world would come to Germany and convince itself that Germany 
had become the guardian of European culture and civilization. 

June 15.—It was announced that Herr Hitler had appointed General 
Baron von Fritsch to be Honorary Colonel-in-Chief of the 12th Artillery 
Regiment at Schwerin. a 

June 16.—Arrests of Jews and of persons considered politically 
unreliable continued, and were carried out by the Reich Criminal Bureau, 
under secret powers granted at the end of 1937. 

A decree was published empowering the Minister of the Interior to 
draw up a register of all Jewish businesses. An amendment to the 
Nuremberg Laws was also made, defining what was a “ Jewish under- 
taking ” and providing for a sign to be attached to them. 
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June 17.—The official Gazette announced the application of the 
military law to Austria as from June 15, including the German system of 
conscription, rates of pay, etc. A semi-official statement reported the 
arrest of 143 Jews in Berlin the previous day, and added that “ a number 
of Jews had to be taken into protective custody, as the indignation of the 
Berlin population at the large inflow of anti-social Jewish elements into 
the capital had led to demonstrations.”’ 

A large number of Jews from Vienna were reported to have been sent 
to Dachau on June 14. 

June 18.—All Jewish shops in the chief shopping centres of Berlin 
were marked with paint. 

June 19.—Herr Hess, speaking at K6nigsberg at the celebration of 
the Party Day of the East Prussian District, emphasized that the unity 
between the Party and the Army was essential to Nazi Germany. 

After referring to the rearming of the country, possible after National- 
Socialism had put the pacifists, democrats, and treacherous Parliamen- 
tarians into concentration camps, he said that recent weeks had shown 
once more the excellence of German leadership. Its excellence had been 
shown by deeds, but, above all, in that nothing was done. This “ doing 
nothing,’ this refusal to be provoked, meant the ensuring of peace for 
them and for all Europe. 

‘We know,” he said, “ that at that time mobilization orders lay 
on the writing tables in other countries. Had what was done elsewhere 
really led to war, as those who sought to provoke us hoped, the energies 
of perhaps millions of men would have been directed to destruction, 
by the most refined and frightful means which human brains have yet 
devised for this purpose.” 

Those who had fought in the last war readily responded to the 
German desire to avoid another conflict, but this good will did not exist 
everywhere. In particular, Nazi Germany was hated by the so-called 
Socialist States. 

June 20.—Jews were forbidden to enter the floor of the Stock 
Exchange in Berlin. Raids were made on cafés and many of the occu- 
pants taken into custody. Statements made in Berlin gave the number 
of Jews who had come there in the previous 3 months as 10,000, of whom 
3,000 were from Vienna. 

A decree issued by the Minister of Economics required foreign Jews 
to declare their property in Germany if their permanent residence was 
in that country. 

June 21.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking at the Olympic Stadium at the 
celebration of the summer Solstice, said Germany would gladly make a 
present of the Jews to London and Paris, and pay their railway fares. 
He added that legal means would be taken to make Jewish shops in 
Berlin disappear. 

Referring to Czechoslovakia, he said, ‘‘ We will not look on much 
longer while 3} million Germans are maltreated. . . . We saw in 
Austria that one race cannot be separated into two countries, and we 
shall soon see it somewhere else.” 

[he arrest was reported of 60 Roman Catholic priests in Austria, 
on charges of immorality. 

__ The head of the Military Economic Section of the High Command, 
in a lecture entitled ‘‘ World Trade or Self-Sufficiency considered in 
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relation to National Defence,’’ maintained that the two things were not 
incompatible, but that a combination of them was necessary if national 
defence was to be assured. 

The dangers of economic independence were first realized after the 
War had disturbed confidence in world trade. From a military stand- 
point a policy of building up reserves of material was essential, and 
home production must be increased. But this policy of reserves entailed 
the tying up of large amounts of money. A country living in economic 
isolation, too, was often forced to take refuge in a policy of rising costs 
and diminishing returns, which entailed further investment on a large 
scale. 

Finally, it was often necessary to employ far more workmen to 
produce goods at home than would be needed if they were bought 
abroad, a serious consideration in time of war. 

The War had shown that the countries most active in foreign trade 
had the greatest economic staying-power. Trade alone allowed the 
import of those vital products which could not be produced at home ; also, 
technical progress went hand in hand with world trade. Apart from 
this, only increased trade could provide gold and foreign exchange. Not 
“‘ world trade or self-sufficiency,’”’ but “‘ world trade and self-sufficiency ” 
were demanded by those who were called upon to defend the nation. 
The satisfaction of this demand would be extremely difficult in a world 
divided into economic units as it was to-day. 

June 23.—A decree was promulgated, entering into force on July 1, 
conscripting “‘ for tasks of special importance to the State ”’ all workers 
of both sexes. It provided that they might be “ given leave’”’ from their 
regular employment and be put to specified work, and an assurance was 
given that their former posts would be kept open for all those who were 
called up. 

The official News Agency, in a commentary, stated that at the end 
of May the reserve of able-bodied labour was only 37,000 persons, and a 
further increase of production accordingly required ‘‘a reasonable 
rationalization of industry, and especially a careful and _ purposeful 
employment of labour strength, so that each person makes the most 
productive use of his or her abilities, knowledge, and experience. This 
process is going on and must be accelerated in future by the industrialists, 
but rationalization alone will not suffice to satisfy quickly and satis- 
factorily the great need of labour for specially important undertakings .. .” 

The Labour Front ordered the Nazi Works Organization in Vienna 
to compel Aryan firms throughout Austria to discharge their Jewish 
employees by the end of the month. 

It was announced in Vienna that all conscripts of the 1915, 1916, and 
1917 classes who had been exempted from military or labour service 
must present themselves again. 

June 25.—The Gauleiter of Franconia, Herr Streicher, speaking to 
young people at the Summer Solstice festival on the Hasselburg Mountain, 
said ‘‘ We do not need priests and pastors. Throw your sins into these 
holy flames (the Summer Solstice fire) and you may descend from this 
mountain with cleansed souls.” 

The Nazi Party in Austria issued orders that Jewish-owned firms 
must dismiss their employees within a fortnight. Discharge without 
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notice or compensation was possible on the basis of the Law of May 21, 
1938, concerning contracts, the orders stated. 

June 26.—Herr Streicher, in an address to 200,000 peasants on the 
Hasselburg said, ‘‘ The German Army is probably stronger than people 
in Germany or foreign countries realize.’’ They had laughed when the 
Czechs mobilized, as “‘ if they want war, we do not, and if we want war 
they will not be able to fight us.”’ 

' He added that anyone who still recognized the League of Nations 
was in league with the devil—+.e., the Jews. 

June 27.—The official News Agency, in a statement re the Nazi 
organization in Austria, denied reports that Germans from the Reich 
had been given most of the important positions there. Of the 7 Gauleiter 
and their deputies only one deputy was a Reich German, and all official 
posts in the Ostmark were filled by Austrians. The lower party posts 
(district, and local leader) were entirely in Austrian hands, but these 
officials would be ‘‘ advised” by Party members from the Reich until 
August 31. 

* The statement also denied the truth of reports of troop movements 
towards Austria. German troops remaining there were instructing 
the former Federal Army. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 14.—Statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ve Austrian 
debt default. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

June 16.—The Minister of Economic Affairs, speaking at Bremen, 
said a political debt did not become a commercial debt because private 
creditors had replaced States ; that view of the Dawes and Young loans 
had been most strongly contested by National Socialism. The prestige 
of Germany could not tolerate the existing position of the German State 
loans abroad, and an arrangement would have to be made by which the 
interest rates of 5} and 7 per cent. would be lowered to a normal level. 

Every commercial debt would be honourably fulfilled, but the 
system of political debts they fundamentally rejected, as economically 
damaging and irreconcilable with the fundamental ideas of a Nazi State 
and economic leadership. 

Herr Funk argued that the loans had been of no economic benefit 
to Austria, and they had only been granted to prevent the union with 
Germany. When the Reich took over Austria that country was “ to an 
intolerable degree pauperized and in immediate need of economic de- 
velopment,” and in a condition which permitted the prophecy that, 
sooner or later, it would not be in a position to fulfil its foreign obligations. 

He justified the repudiation by citing the cases of the loans of the 
Boer Republic which Britain refused to recognize after the South African 
| war, and the loans of the Southern States not recognized by the Federal 
Government after the American Civil war. 

lo the question whether the Land of Austria, as part of the Reich, 
was legal heir of the Austrian State, he said the answer was No, since 
the former State had not gone over to the Reich, but had been done away 
with “ by the will of the people expressed in peaceful and legal forms.” 

Herr Funk pointed out that negotiations for the regulation of the 
question of the obligations guaranteed by certain Governments were 
taking place at the moment with, in particular, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
and “these negotiations, while maintaining the fundamental German 
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position, aim in the spirit of understanding at a reconciliation of mutual 
interests.”’ 

June 17.—The official News Agency reported that a Czechoslovak 
aeroplane had flown low over the frontier town of Lam and taken photo- 
graphs of the railway station. 

U.S. Government’s Note ve Austrian Loans. (See U.S.A. External 
Affairs.) 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter, referring to the Austrian debts, stated 
that full service of the loans was out of the question, but that “ this does 
not mean that the whole economic relationship between Germany and 
England cannot be discussed and solved in the present negotiations. 
These, as far as they have gone, have shown that both the commercial 
exchanges and the debts of the old Reich could be included in the dis- 
cussion.” 

It hoped the Austrian debt question could be solved within the 
framework of a general trade and financial settlement. In the economic 
interest of both countries it would be regrettable if the Anglo-German 
Payments Agreement came to an end. 

Germany was not prepared to negotiate over a clearing arrangement, 
for she took the view that “ ona fair basis of negotiations, and with 
some good will on both sides, agreement can be reached. Should, 
nevertheless, the British desire to apply a clearing, they will have to do 
so unilaterally. They will have to retain the money of German exporters, 
who are not their debtors. British merchants can decide as well as we 
can whether that is fair.” 

June 19.—Herr Hess’ references to the Czechoslovak problem. (See 
Internal Affairs.) 

June 20.—Indictment of 18 people for conspiring to furnish the 
German Government with information re U.S. defences. (See U.S.A. 
External Affairs.) 

June 21.—The official News Agency issued a statement reading, 
“‘ The foreign press have quoted, in connection with an espionage case in 
the United States, the names of various German officers and officials of 
the Ministry of War, who are alleged to have entered into a conspiracy 
with persons now under arrest in America to obtain military secrets. 
It is learned from a well-informed source that there can, of course, be 
not the slightest question of officers of the German fighting forces having 
engaged in espionage in the United States.” 

Agreements were signed in Berlin with Rumania, settling trade 
questions which had arisen owing to the Anschluss. 

June 22.—All British newspapers of June 21 were confiscated on 
arrival by the secret police. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, writing on the Spanish problem, said 
that a settlement had been time and again prevented by deliveries of arms 
across the open Pyrenean frontier and by Russian help. It therefore 
denoted an honourable desire for a peaceful understanding when Rome 
pointed out to London that the mischief-making of third parties in Spall 
should not be allowed to endanger or delay the coming into force of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

It signified progress that France saw herself compelled to press 
moderation on Moscow with scarcely veiled diplomatic threats. 
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June 26.—A Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia was concluded 
‘n Berlin to cover the mutual exchange of goods. 

The Lokalanzeiger, referring to the Spanish Republican threat of 
reprisals for the bombing of open towns, said that Italy had replied 
to it in the fashion it deserved. “If Bolshevism,” it stated, ‘‘ should 
dare to encroach on Italy or even to approach the territory which she 
controls at the moment—e.g., Majorca—then the guns will speak. 
For Red bandits there can be neither quarter nor protest. . . .” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter published a dispatch from Rome eulogizing 
the “ great success of the Italian Legionary Air Force,” and describing 
the satisfaction felt in Italy at the fact that the entry of “‘ smugglers ” 
into Government harbours in Spain had been made dangerous by the 
“ systematic bombing ” by Italian aircraft based on the Balearic Islands. 

June 27.—The Government were understood to have informed the 
British Government that the registration of property of British nationals 
of Jewish race living outside Germany would not be enforced, except 
where the owners had only lately acquired nationality after leaving 
Germany as émigres. (The decree of April 26 requiring all Jewish property 
in Germany to be registered gave no assurances about the property of 
foreign Jews.) 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 16.—Replying to questions in Parliament re bombing from the 
air, Mr. Chamberlain said the Government were always ready to co- 
operate with other nations in seeking an agreement to humanize the rules 
and practices of warfare such as had been recently referred to by Mr. 
Cordell Hull. They would not allow the question of bombing for police 
purposes to stand in the way of concluding such an agreement. 

He emphasized that Air Force bombers were not employed on the 
North-West Frontier of India or elsewhere for the purpose of attacking 
the civilian population. Bombing was never resorted to unless at least 
24 hours notice was given to enable tribesmen and their families to 
evacuate the area. 

He did not consider it would be “ a splendid gesture ’’ to the world 
to abandon this police measure—which was in the main humane—but 
if it stood in the way of a general agreement the Government would 
certainly be ready to abandon it. 

The Home Secretary announced that a new organization would be 
launched the next day to obtain women volunteers for air raid precautions 
work, to be enrolled in a body entitled Women’s Voluntary Services. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


__ June 14.—A White Paper was issued containing the correspondence 
with the U.S. Government concerning the War Debt. Cmd. 5763. 

The Japanese Ambassador, in a statement to a private deputation in 
London, said that the Japanese had hoped and believed at the beginning 
of the war in China that it could be localized in the north. They had 
gone on reluctantly to Shanghai and then to Nanking and to Suchow, and 
now to Canton. At every point in the campaign they had expected that 
peace talks would come. 
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The Government did not want to bomb as far as Canton, but they 
had to go there to demoralize the Chinese people and to prevent rein- 
forcements from that area. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to questions in Parliament 
regarding the Austrian Loans, said that the question whether it would be 
necessary for the Government to take measures to protect the interests 
of Great Britain depended on the discussions going on with the Reich 
Government. 

In view of the unsatisfactory position, an arrangement had been made 
during the negotiations in Berlin that, failing a satisfactory settlement, 
the British Government might terminate the existing Anglo-German 
Payments Agreement (of November 1, 1934) on June 30 without notice. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament re the Government's 
attitude towards the bombing of British ships in Spanish ports. (See 
page 7.) 

June 15.—The President of the Board of Trade, replying to questions 
in Parliament about the Van Zeeland Report, agreed with Opposition 
speakers that the economic appeasement it aimed to bring about would 
be a powerful aid to peace and prosperity, but did not accept the view 
that the causes of war were mainly economic. Could anyone, he asked, 
believe that the method of appeasement proposed in the Report was 
likely to succeed at the present moment, in view of the increase of political 
tension in Europe during the last few months, and the present trouble- 
some negotiations about Austria’s debts ? 

If this method were tried and failed, it could not be tried again when 
conditions were more propitious. 

June 16.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re co-operation with other 
nations in seeking agreement to stop bombing of civilians. (See External 
Affairs.) 

June 17.—Dismissal of case against British steamer Stancrojt re 
carrying of aeroplane parts from Barcelona to Valencia. (See Spain. 
The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

Appeal to Great Britain for concessions re Austrian Loans by Nazi 
press. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

June 18.—Italian Government’s request for completion of Anglo- 
Italian Agreement. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 20.—Replying to questions in Parliament ve the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, Mr. Butler said both the British and Italian Governments 
were anxious to see it brought into force as soon as possible, but as to 
the conditions by which this was governed he could add nothing to what 
had been publicly and repeatedly stated. 

Sir John Simon, replying for the Prime Minister to a request to 
define the phrase “‘ a settlement of the Spanish question,” said that the 
Premier had nothing to add to his statement of May 2, and added a 
reminder that Mr. Chamberlain had given good reasons for not defining 
more closely what was meant by a settlement. 

On the subject of the attempts to check bombing of civilians Mr. 
Butler said arrangements were nearing conclusion for the dispatch 
France of a commission of British, Norwegian, and Swedish experts 
report on aerial bombing in Spain. Its headquarters would probably be 
at Toulouse, and it would be prepared to go to any part of Spain, at the 
request of either side, to report the facts concerning air raids on towns 


or villages. 
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June 21.—Further statements in Parliament re the bombing of open 
towns and of British shipping. (See Article on page 3.) 

June 23.—Statement in Parliament on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment (defeated by 275 votes to 141) to draw attention to the attacks 
on the steamers Thorpeness and Sunion and examination of suggestions 
for measures to stop them. (See Article on page 3.) 

June 27.—Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said 
that the Government, and the French Government, had made it clear to 
the Japanese Government that they would regard any occupation of 
Hainan Island by Japanese forces as calculated to give rise to undesirable 
complications. 

Replying to questions in Parliament as to whether shipowners 
sending vessels to Spanish ports might arm them with machine-guns 
on anti-aircraft mountings, Mr. Chamberlain said that on June 2, 
reasons had already been given why the Government did not desire to 
encourage such a measure, and further consideration of the suggestion 
had revealed additional difficulties and confirmed the view then taken. 

In particular, he was informed that the fitting of merchant vessels 
with anti-aircraft equipment would require a good deal of structural 


alteration. 


Hungary 
June 14.—General Keitel arrived in Budapest on an official visit. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 27.—It was officially announced that Signor Mussolini had 
discussed military questions with Marshal Badoglio and the Under- 
Secretary for War. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 16.—The Yugoslav Prime Minister arrived at Venice and was 
met by Count Ciano, who was accompanied by the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and other officials. 

June 18.—A semi-official news agency statement announced that a 
prolonged discussion between Count Ciano and M. Stoyadinovitch had 
established once again the complete identity of views between the two 
countries in all matters of mutual interest. 

__It was allowed to be known in Rome that on June 4 the Foreign 
Minister had made a request to the British Ambassador that the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement should be brought into operation, without waiting 
for the termination of the Spanish war. 

Count Ciano was understood to have said that, after the League 
decision freeing members to recognize the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, 
Italy hoped that the British Government might see their way clear to 
an early recognition. On their side, the Italian Government, so far as 
they could, had loyally and willingly fulfilled their undertakings given 
in the Agreement ; but the prolongation of the war and the slow progress 
in the Non-Intervention Committee had delayed the withdrawal of 
volunteers and so postponed the “ settlement in Spain” which Mr. 
Chamberlain had laid down as a condition for the completion of the 
Agreement. 
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June 23.—The Stampa, referring to the agreement reached in the 
Non-Intervention Sub-Committee, said its value must not be over-esti- 
mated or under-estimated. It might serve as a good starting point, 
provided it was not turned into a pretext for further manceuvres and 
double-dealings. 

In the first place the Pyrenean frontier ought to be definitely closed, 
and, in the second, the plan put forward in the French press for a truce 
between the two parties must be killed at birth. Such a red herring 
would only serve the purpose of the Reds. 

June 24.—The Tribuna, in a message from Spain, described the 
successes of the Italian airmen stationed at Majorca, and stated that at 
least a fifth of the vessels which had been running the blockade had been 
captured, sunk, or disabled. Between June 4 and 23, 17 steamers had 
been sunk at Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, or Sagunto. 

It also stated that a British steamer had been held for days in the 
harbour of Oran with a cargo of mines urgently needed by Barcelona, 
because the Captain declined to put to sea unless he was assured of better 
protection than the Republican fleet and air force could provide. 

The Government, in a Note to the Swiss Government dated June 21 
on the subject of that country’s position, stated that they were convinced 
that the maintenance of Swiss neutrality constituted an important 
factor in the peace of Europe, and that Italy could always be counted 
upon to respect it. 

June 25.—Signor Gayda, referring, in the Giornale d'Italia, to a 
report that the Barcelona Government was threatening to carry out 
reprisals against the places from which the insurgent aircraft came, 
accused it of wishing to prepare a tragic blood bath for Europe. He 
went on, “ It is clear that if Italy and Germany are attacked in their 
cities, ships, or goods simply because an Italian or German ’plane has 
fought with the Nationalist forces in Spain, their reaction will be imme- 
diate and implacable. It will operate not with diplomatic notes of 
protest but with guns.” 

June 26.—Reproduction in German press of message re success of 
Italian airmen in Spain. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Japan 

June 14.—Statement by Ambassador in London re bombing of 
Canton. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Japanese reply to charges re the opium trade in China. (See League 
of Nations.) ; 

June 15.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that he had in- 
formation that the Hankow Government were negotiating with the 
French authorities for economic concessions in Yunnan Province 
exchange for supplies of French munitions. He declared that the 
transport of munitions to Canton in French warships had been discussed 
between T. V. Soong and the French Ambassador, and that French 
military advisers and airmen had arrived in Hankow. 

Officials of the French Embassy in Tokyo pointed out that full 
explanations of these statements had been given, both to the Japanese 
Ambassador in Paris and by the French Ambassador in Tokyo. 

No economic concessions in Yunnan had been negotiated, except 
that for the railway, which had been under discussion for 25 years. The 
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Indo-China Government had scrupulously observed the agreement of 
November, 1937, to prevent the passage of munitions to the Yunnan 
frontier ; no such persons as military advisers had gone to Hankow by 
the French Government’s orders, and the story as to arms being carried 
in French warships was preposterous. 

June 17.—The Foreign Minister handed a statement to the foreign 
press, in which he said it was their immutable policy to establish perma- 
nent peace and to promote prosperity in East Asia, and went on to blame 
Chiang Kai-shek for prolonging hostilities. 

He expressed his determination to restore friendship with Great 
Britain which, he said, had been traditional. Some Powers, he declared, 
were encouraging China in her futile opposition to Japan, and any impair- 
ment of relations between Japan and these Powers should be con- 
sidered as due to such action on their part. 

The Government, he added, did not regard the present naval policy 
of the Powers as constituting a menace to Japan. 

Replying to questions, General Ugaki said, “‘ If any important change 
occurs in the situation it may be necessary for the Government to recon- 
sider their policy for dealing with the China régime,’’ but he would give 
no indication of any possible change envisaged. 

He considered that there was no room for mediation by neutral 

Powers. 
As to the Provisional Governments in Peking and Nanking he 
thought the tendency was for them to unite. It was the “‘ hope” of 
| the Japanese Government that China’s administration would be con- 
ducted by Chinese, and they must decide whether or not to adopt a 
centralized system. Whatever the administration, Japan would do her 
utmost to ensure respect for foreign rights and interests. 

He also stated that civilian casualties caused by the bombing of 
Canton were being investigated, but denied that he had promised, or 
was considering, delivery of ‘‘a considered reply”’ to British repre- 
sentations. 

In conclusion, he said Japan was grateful to Germany for ordering 
the withdrawal of the German military advisers from Hankow. It was 
most important to strengthen the anti-Comintern Agreement, in view 
of the situation in China, but this did not mean that Japan was moving 
towards Fascism. Japan would maintain the constitutional régime, 
which suited her best, and any additional application of the terms of 
the National Mobilization Law, which was not at present contemplated, 
would be merely temporary measures to meet an emergency. 

June 19.—The Ministry of Commerce ordered petrol consumption 
throughout the country to be reduced by 16 per cent. from July 1. 

June 20.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan would 
occupy Hainan if that were necessary for the furthering of the campaign. 
Chinese forces and military establishments in the island threatened 
Japanese warships operating from South China; Japan, however, had 
no territorial designs on it, even if hostilities spread there, and an occupa- 
tion would not violate the Franco-Japanese Treaty of 1907. 

It was understood in Tokyo that Notes had been sent to the Powers 
warning them that the fighting in China was likely to spread to a new 
area embracing the entire eastern half of the country. Foreigners living 
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in the area, including Hankow, Canton, Foochow, Swatow, and Amoy, 
were asked to take special precautions to ensure their safety, and that 
of their property—or, if possible, to withdraw entirely. 

Japanese Ambassador at the Quai d’Orsay. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the British press, admitted 
that he did not share the belief that the Chinese Government would 
disintegrate after the fall of Hankow, but he pointed out that it would 
be reduced to the status of a regional Government. 

As to the possibility of negotiating with Chiang Kai-shek at the 
head of such a Government, this, he thought, would depend on “ its 
form and its powers of jurisdiction.” 


June 23.—The Cabinet approved a plan for the mobilization of the 
nation’s material resources in order to prosecute the war more effectively, 
and an official statement declared that “as the result of our firm deter- 
mination to destroy completely the Chinese National Government, which 
has proclaimed a long-term resistance against Japan, relying on the 
assistance of third Powers, the strength of the Japanese forces in China 
has been gradually increased, until now the number actually operating 
is without precedent in Japanese history.” 

The Government had formulated plans to ensure an adequate supply 
of arms, munitions, and materials for export, and these plans were listed 
under 10 heads. The first promised the fixing of commodity prices to 
ensure that the exchange rate was not affected or the distribution of war 
materials hindered. Measures would be taken to restrict the use of 
imported commodities. 

The second provided for increased imports of raw materials for 
export industries, and for a check on the domestic consumption of 
imported materials, the object being to assist the export trade. Others 
dealt with the encouragement of public thrift, the simplification of living 
conditions, and measures for increasing the production of basic raw 
materials, especially minerals, and for promoting the efficiency of the 
arms industries. 

June 24.—The Foreign Office issued for the foreign press a memo. 
to the effect that Japan considered the status of nationals of third Powers 
residing in countries where wars were actually taking place, even if there 
had been no formal declaration, was governed by the rules of belligerency. 
Their position was considered to be that of any other private individual 
of the country in which they lived, and this principle applied also to the 
question of compensation for losses resulting from the hostilities. 

Several precedents were cited, ¢.g., the bombardment of Copenhagen 
by the British fleet in 1807, and of Greytown, Nicaragua by the U.». 
fleet in 1854. 

June 25.—The Minister of War, speaking at Kyoto, said there was 
no particular reason for them to declare war on China, but that the nation 
must be prepared to continue hostilities for at least Io years more. 

Japan’s military power was complete, and she should push on to the 
achievement of her objectives by her own power. ‘‘ Desperate etiorts 
by third Powers to bring about a compromise between China and Japa! 
in their own interest should be ignored. 
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League of Nations 
June 14.—The Japanese delegate, in the Advisory Committee on 


B Traffic in Opium, stated that it was not true that the Japanese Army had 


been encouraging the illicit traffic in North China and elsewhere, or was 
involved in it. On the contrary, they were anxious to stamp out the 
traffic, and a Government committee had been constituted with a view 
to revising the existing legislation. 

His Government considered that the export of raw opium from 
Korea was a legitimate trade carried out in conformity with the existing 
international convention. 

It was difficult to pass judgment as to drug manufacture in North 
China, because that area was passing through a period of transition, 
and he asked that the genuine sincerity of the Japanese Government 
should be earnestly trusted. 

The Belgian delegate considered the Committee ought not to accept 
such a very general reply; it should have a resolution asking for an 
investigation of the charges. 

The Committee decided to ask the rapporteur to draft a resolution 
to that effect. 

June 21.—The U.S. delegate stated in the Opium Traffic Committee 
that he had just learned that an armed Japanese vessel had landed 1,100 
chests of raw opium from Iran at Macao on or about April 3. About 
half the quantity had later been sent on to Shanghai. 

The Japanese vessel had then gone on to Formosa and landed there 
a further 1,000 chests. 

At Macao the consignment had been escorted by Portuguese troops 
to the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, by previous arrangement between 
the Chinese traffickers and the Japanese owners of the opium, 

June 24.—The Opium Traffic Committee adopted a resolution draw- 
ing attention to the seriousness of the situation regarding the opium 
traffic and requesting the Council to ask the Governments concerned to 
take the most energetic measures to remedy it. 

The Japanese delegate abstained, and the Chinese assented, with 


| the rider that it was far from giving him satisfaction. 


Memel Territory 

__ June 22.—A clash between Lithuanian safety police and Germans 
singing Nazi songs resulted in several people being injured and some 
Nazis being arrested. 


Mexico 


June 14.—The Mexican Eagle Co., acting on behalf of 17 British 
and American Companies, filed an appeal in the Supreme Court against 
the District Court’s ruling of June 7, on the ground that the Court had 
altered the wording of some of the claims, ignored evidence, and ignored 
established law in ruling that payment over 10 years was reasonable. 

Disturbances were reported from Chiapas State, where Federal forces 


| had to disarm the police of the capital. Fighting occurred in Guanajuato, 


and Federal troops were also reported to be operating against bandits in 
the States of Mexico, Guerrero, Morelos, Puebla, and Vera Cruz. 
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The Government were reported to have made arrangements through 
a New York firm of oil promoters to export 10 million barrels of oil to 
Germany within 6 months. Payment would be made as to 60 per cent. 
in machinery and 40 per cent. in cash. 

June 23.—The Supreme Court granted leave to appeal from the 
decision of the District Court on the constitutionality of the expropriation 
of the oil companies’ properties. 

June 26.—The President announced that the Government would not 
issue the 100 million pesos worth of “ bonds of national redemption ” 
promised for July 1. (The bonds from which compensation to the oil 
companies was to be paid.) 

It was stated that the cancellation of the issue would not withdraw 
from circulation funds needed for industrial and agricultural development. 

June 27.—Statement re promise to honour all obligations to the 
United States. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

It was understood that the President had approved a trade agreement 
by which the W. R. Davis Company, of New York, was to purchase {2 
million worth of oil, 90 per cent. of which would go to Germany. The 
Davis Company was to pay cash to the extent of 60 per cent. and with 
German machinery, etc., in respect of the balance. 


Palestine 

June 14.—Several more outrages were reported, including attacks 
by armed Arabs on crops in Jewish colonies, the kidnapping of 6 Arab 
villagers near Tulkarm, and some cases of sniping. 

June 16.—Isolated cases of shooting occurred, and troops also 
engaged armed Arabs who had been sniping on the Nablus road. Arabs 
were arrested in possession of bombs, wire-cutters, and khaki uniforms. 

June 17.—A Jew was killed in the Hakovesh Colony and a railway 
worker was seriously wounded near Tulkarm. 

June 18.—Several more murders were reported, the victims in most 
cases being Arabs. 

June 20.—The Partition Commission held its first public session, 
and the representative of the Revisionists (the New Zionist organization 
with some 700,000 adherents) said that the Jewish problem was of sucli 
magnitude that room must be found ior 150,000 emigrants annually 
The proposed Jewish State could not possibly cope with it, but if the 
undersettled areas of all the rest of Palestine and Transjordan were to 
be open for Jews they could accommodate over 4 millions. On the 
subject of defence he said that the formation of two States, with Arabs 
and Jews equally eager to restore the unity of Palestine, would ultimately 
create an unstable political situation, fruitful of quarrels, and a new centre 
of unrest in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Fighting between Arabs and troops in various places in Galilee anc 
Samaria resulted in 7 men being killed, including 2 Arabs in khaki uniform 
who were attempting to destroy sections of the frontier fence. 

June 21.—A British soldier was seriously injured by a land mine 
near Tulkarm. 

Several more outrages were reported, including the murder of 4 
Jew by an Arab at Roshpina. 
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June 23.—Two Arabs were killed and 7 Arabs and 3 Jews wounded 
in fighting on the road between Jaffa and Telaviv. A curfew was imposed 
on the area, and the frontier with Syria was closed during the night. 

Three Jewish labourers were kidnapped near Givatada and 4 cases 
of sniping occurred. 

June 24.—A Jew was stoned to death by Arabs just outside Telaviv, 
and a bomb was thrown wounding 2 Arabs. 

June 25.—Several murders were reported, and Jewish women and 
children were injured by bombs. Further fighting occurred between 
Jaffa and Telaviv. 


Poland 

June 22.—Colonel Slawek was elected Marshal of the Seym by 
114 votes to 30. (The total number of Deputies was 208.) He was a 
close political associate of Marshal Pilsudski, and was regarded as a 
reactionary. 

President Moscicki left Warsaw for Italy. 


Rumania 
June 21.—Conclusion of trade agreement in Berlin. (See Germany. 
External Affatrs.) 


Sanjak of Alexandretta ) 
June 21.—Turkish attitude towards League Commission. (See 
Turkey.) 


June 26.—The French and Turkish authorities reached agreement 
as to the number of troops of each country to be used for the occupation 
of the Sanjak and its defence. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 14.—The terms of a recent decree issued at Burgos were 
published. They provided that mining concessions would be granted 
only to Spaniards or to Spanish groups constituted and domiciled in 
Spain. At least 60 per cent. of the capital would have to be in the hands 
of Spanish nationals. In the case of limited companies the chairman 
and two-thirds of the directors would have to be Spanish. 

The Ministry of Defence in Barcelona published figures of insurgent 
pilots captured since the beginning of the war. They included 63 Italians 
and 51 Germans. Only 44 Spanish pilots had been taken prisoner. 

Sagunto and Castellon were raided, and the roads between Castellon 
and Valencia were machine-gunned by insurgent aircraft. Valencia 
harbour was also bombed three times. 

_ June 15.—Severe fighting occurred west of Castellon, but the town 
itself was occupied by the insurgents. 

All the ports from Barcelona to Alicante were raided, and between 
Castellon and Sagunto the coast road was shelled by warships. 

June 16.—Two further raids on Barcelona resulted in much damage, 
but the number of casualties was small. 

The Republican forces reported that they had established new 
positions along the Mijares River. General Miaja, in a proclamation to 
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the Army of the Levante, declared that “‘ our mother country is once more 
attacked with bestial fury by the troops, or rather the hordes, of Hitler 
and Mussolini,’ and they must resist to the last. Victory was well worth 
a sacrifice, “‘ even that of your lives.” 

The insurgents captured the village of Bielsa, the headquarters of 
the Republican 43rd Division which had been holding out in the Pyrenees 
after being cut off during the Aragon retreat in March. About 7,600 men 
got across the frontier into the Vallée d’Aure, and were sent back, dis- 
armed, into Spain. 

June 17.—Republican forces recaptured Villareal, just south of the 
Mijares River, near Castellon. 


June 18.—Dr. Negrin, in a broadcast from Madrid, said victory was 
certain if resistance was prolonged, and. declared that the enemy’s super- 
iority in arms was diminishing. A settlement was impossible because 
“the real enemy ” (Germany and Italy) would not allow the rebels to 
come to terms. Nor could the people be delivered to the sadistic spirit 
of revenge of their enemies. 

He went on: “ Moreover, there is Spain. Were it not that the 
independence of Spain is at stake, then not a second more of war, not 
another drop of blood.” 

He emphasized that the Government could not demand such sacrifice 
as they had asked in the name of any ideology or any group or party. 
They must seek a common denominator expressing a national aspiration 
to which all Spaniards could subscribe ; and he set forth again the doctrine 
of the 13 points, enunciated on May 2. 

The coastal suburbs of Barcelona were twice bombed. 

June 19.—The insurgents claimed to have reached Burriana, 7 miles 
south of Castellon. Valencia, Sagunto, and other ports were raided 
several times. 

The Minister of the Interior of the Burgos Government declared 
that Nationalist soldiers in the air or at sea would destroy the “ pirate 
ships ’’ wherever they were met. 

June 20.—Dr. Negrin gave an interview to the press in Barcelona 
in which he said he would have stayed longer in Madrid but “‘ the buzzing 
of flies’’ had brought him back. The situation in the other part of 
Government territory was “ excellent and comforting,’ but “‘ as for this 
part—well, you know it. The political mud-hole is disturbed. Frankly, 
it is rather disgusting or, rather, very disgusting. But it is better not 
to speak about it at present. If the people and the Army got to know 
of it they would sweep us all away, and with justice. . . . There 
are persons so foolish in their cowardice that they do not hesitate at 
treason and, while encouraging internal distrust, intrigue abroad for us 
to be asphyxiated. But do not worry. The Government hold the 
reins firmly.” 

Barcelona was again raided and about 50 bombs dropped. The 
British steamer Thorpe Bay was hit. 

June 21.—The National Committee of the Popular Front issued 
a statement promising unconditional support to the Government. (It 
was composed of representatives of the Socialist and Communist Parties, 
of the Anarchist Federation, the Syndicalist and Socialist trade unions, 
and the two Republican Parties). 
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June 23.—The insurgents captured Onda and Ribesalbes, two 
villages 10 miles west of Castellon, thereby extending their hold on both 
banks of the Mijares. 

June 25.—Alicante was raided and about 40 people killed. Aircraft 
also bombed the neighbourhood of the port of Valencia, but did little 
damage. 

June 27.—Gandia was raided by 6 planes. The British leased 
wharves were not hit. The British cruiser Arethusa was in the harbour 
taking off refugees. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 14.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re bombing of British ships. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

June 15.—The British steamers Thurston and Seapharer were 
bombed at Valencia, the former being set on fire. 

The French ships Gaulots and Karbear were sunk, and 3 people 
killed. 

June 16.—Return to Spain of men of the Republican 43rd _ Division 
who had escaped over the frontier to French territory. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

June 20.—Statements in Parliament re investigation of air bombing 
of civilians in Spain. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

June 21.—The Cabinet decided to give the loyal co-operation of the 
Government to the international commission, proposed by the British 
Government, for the investigation of aerial bombing. 

June 22.—The British ships Thorpeness and Sunion were bombed 
and sunk at Valencia. The French non-intervention observer in the 
former and the German observer in the latter were both saved. 

The British vessel African Trader was ordered to proceed to Majorca 
by a seaplane which circled round her. She wirelessed for help and the 
British destroyer Imogen escorted her to Gibraltar. 

June 23.—The Burgos Administration approved a British scheme 
for the exchange of 100 British prisoners captured by their forces for 
100 Italians captured by the Republicans, and the British prisoners were 
removed from the concentration camp near Burgos and sent to Palencia. 

Statement by Mr. Chamberlain re bombing of British ships. (See 
page 8). 

__ June 24.—The Republican Government were understood to have 
intimated to the British and French Governments that unless the bombing 
attacks on open towns ceased they would order strong and immediate 
reprisals, adding that it was possible the targets for these might be not 
so much Burgos and Salamanca as the points from which the air raiders 
came. 

_ june 26.—The Republican Government issued, through the 
Embassies in London and Paris, a formal denial that the representations 
made to the British and French Governments on the possibility of 
sig for bombing of open towns included a threat to bomb Italian 
owns. 

The Government, it pointed out, had repeatedly pressed upon 
Paris and London the need to prevent this particularly atrocious form 
of warfare, and the indignation caused among the Spanish people 
threatened to assume proportions which “ may make it impossible for 
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the Government to avoid taking action against the continual massacres 
carried out by foreign airmen in the service of the rebels.” 

June 27.—The Republican Government’s reply to the British 
proposal for the creation of a commission to report on the bombing of open 
towns was published. This welcomed the plan, declared the Government 
were in agreement with the composition and purpose of the commission, 
and offered their most decided and loyal collaboration. 

It also stated that the Minister of Defence had already given orders 
that the forces of the Republic should not engage in such warfare. 

The British steamer Arvlon was bombed and sunk at Valencia, and 
the Farnham was sunk at Alicante. 

_General Franco, in a statement for the British press, said there was 
only one solution for the problems created by the bombing of the ports 
of Republican Spain, 7.e., the setting apart of a single harbour far from 
the seat of war devoted solely to trade of a non-military nature. The 
administration of such a port would have to be under the control of 
nationals of neutral countries, and it should be denuded of all military 
objectives. 

He denied categorically that his airmen were deliberately seeking 
out British vessels for attack. Owing to anti-aircraft guns and danger 
from enemy planes the attackers were forced to fly at great speed and 
considerable height, say 9,000 to 12,000 ft. at which it was impossible 
to distinguish between ships. 

Their speed, 275 miles an hour, compelled them to hurl their pro- 
jectiles when some 3 miles from a point above the target. 

General Franco also declared that military objectives were always 
chosen for the attack, and ports had always been considered as such in 
every war. He described the press campaign on the subject as “ the 
work of the Red Government backed up by the Soviet and the Opposition 
parties of the so-called democratic countries.” 

He also said the majority of the British ships sunk were not really 
British. Many had formerly been owned by Spaniards and had been 
confiscated at the beginning of the war by the Republican Government, 
and he cited the case of a company recently formed and registered in 
London but which was really the property of that Government. 

He maintained that civil populations had never been bombed ; only 
military objectives had been attacked, but naturally, as in the case of 
harbours, it was naturally impossible to avoid deaths, which were quite 
unintended. The Reds, he said, needed atrocity stories as propaganda, 
or they might have evacuated the civil population, and he quoted several 
cases of a campaign begun under the pretext of bombardments which 
never took place, ¢.g., Gijon, about which an international protest started. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


June 17.—The case against the Captain of the British vessel Stancro/i, 
who had been charged with contravention of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
in that he had carried aeroplane engines from Barcelona to Valencia, 
was dismissed by the Police Court at Gibraltar on the ground that the 
Act did not apply to the carrying of cargo between Spanish ports. _ 

June 21.—In the House of Commons in London the Foreign nder- 
Secretary stated that since the proposals put forward on June 2 the 
strengthening of the sea-observation scheme had been discussed with 
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the representatives of the Governments concerned, and as a result a 
fresh proposal had been made that day which involved the strengthening 
of the scheme of observers in ports, and which made it virtually impossible 
for a ship to enter a Spanish port without an observer or without being 
observed. 

The number of observers on land would be much increased ; they 
would remain in port and watch vessels coming in. 

Accusations against the Blum Government re assistance to the 
Spanish Government. (See France. External Affairs.) 

June 23.—Italian press comment on the agreement in the Non- 
Intervention Sub-Committee. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 24.—Statements in the Tribuna re Italian airmen’s successes 
in Spain. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Seaor del Vayo, in a statement for the British press on the plan 
for withdrawing volunteers, said it would be illusory to hope that it 
would provide a solution of the problem, however perfectly its details 
were worked out. Without the resolve of the Great Powers to induce 
Germany and Italy fundamentally to modify their policy towards Spain 
no plan could succeed. 

The Republican Government would examine it with the maximum 
attention, and any plan really directed to eliminating all intervention 
would get their loyal support. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE 


June 21.—The Sub-Committee met, and the Soviet delegate stated 
that he considered the revised plan for coastal control was not fully 
satisfactory and would not be really effective. However, it was an 
approach to the Soviet point of view and his Government would accept 
it in the spirit of compromise. 

The Sub-Committee then approved unanimously the British plan, 
which had been accepted in principle on October 26. Recent modifica- 
tions included a provision for the establishment of observers in 8 or 10 
Spanish ports. 

June 24.—The Sub-Committee dealt with the extra cost, estimated 
at nearly £500,000, of the British proposals for strengthening the observa- 
tion at sea. It agreed on the general organization required, i.e., the 
establishment of supervision posts in 8 of the chief ports and the constant 
supervision over all ports engaged in trade which possessed technical 
facilities for the unloading of war material. 

The question of finance could not be settled, as all the delegates had 
not received instructions from their Governments. 


Switzerland 


June 24.—Guarantees of Swiss neutrality by German and Italian 
Governments. (See Special Note.) 


Turkey 


June 19.—Kemal Ataturk received the King of Rumania at Istanbul. 
June 21.—The Prime Minister told a meeting of the People’s Party 
that if no settlement about Alexandretta were reached by the end of the 
month the Government would ask for plenary powers to carry on the 
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negotiations with France and extend or terminate existing agreements 
as might be necessary. 

It was understood that the Government had informed the League 
that they no longer recognized the status of the Commission in the 
Sanjak, and had asked the French Government to do likewise, thus 
leaving France and Turkey to negotiate direct. (Turkey was stated to 
consider that the activities of the League Commission were complicating 
matters and hindering Franco-Turkish negotiations.) 















U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 14.—The House of Representatives, by 289 votes to 8g, passed 
the compromise Wages and Hours Bill, which was then passed by the 
Senaté and sent to the White House. 

The Bill empowered the Federal Government to determine minimum 
wages and maximum hours for the whole country,. and to prohibit child 
labour. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 15.—The New York Times published an article in which the 
writer stated that “in any ultimate test of strength between democracy 
and dictatorship the good will and moral support and, in the long run, 
more likely than not the physical power of the United States will be 
found on the side of those nations defending the way of life, and the 
only way of life, which Americans believe to be worth living.”’ 

Despite the Neutrality Act the people were not neutral; they were 
overwhelmingly on the side of China against Japan, they were against 
the seizure of Austria, and they solidly applauded the determination 
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of Czechoslovakia to fight for her independence. “‘ The truth is that % U.S. 
no Act of Congress can conscript the underlying loyalties of the American | 
people.” ofan 

June 16.—The Senate adopted a resolution expressing “ unqualified JF @d c 
condemnation of inhuman bombings of civilian populations.” It 
directed the Foreign Relations Committee to study the subject and @t-l 
recommend steps that Congress might take to end the practice. . Fri 

June 17.—The text was published of the Government’s Note of th 
June 9 to the German Government re the Austrian Loans. This stated Tl 
that “it is believed that the weight of authority clearly supports the general Wi 
doctrine of international law, founded upon obvious principles of justice, the Sc 
that in the case of the absorption of a State the substituted authority M 
assumes the debts and obligations of the absorbed State and takes the es 
burdens with the benefits.” Fascis| 

Such exceptions to this doctrine as had been asserted appeared to ty 
find no application in the case of Austria, and there was no apparent o; 2... 
reason why her American creditors should be placed in a worse positioD# in ¢) 0; 
by reason of the absorption than they would have been had it not taken (2) 
place. The United States had an “express charge” on the assets and oj)! 
revenues of Austria. (2) 

The Government reasserted its own position and requested that 259 aoores. 
early a reply as possible might be made to its Note of April 6, which hadi ado, 
been allowed to go without reply. of such 
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June 20.—A Federal grand jury in New York brought an indictment 
against 18 persons, charging them with conspiring to aid the transmission 
to the German Government of information re the defence of the United 
States, and charging six of them with espionage. They included two 
officials connected with the Defence Office of the Reich Ministry of War. 

The United States Attorney, when the indictments were handed 
down in Court, said “‘ the directing heads of this ring reside in Germany, 
and are connected with the Government of that country.” 

Four of the accused were in custody. 

June 22.—The Secretary for War, speaking at Jersey City, said 
the United States were “‘ ever ready to co-operate with other nations in 
any rational plan for definite and permanent reduction and limitation of 
armaments. Bombing planes, far from the zone of combat, have dropped 
their devastating cargoes on the congested areas of open cities . . . 
all the implications of international law and all the instincts of humanity 
cry out against such a practice.” 

June 24.—Attitude of Government toward suggested international 
commission to enquire into bombing of civilians. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

The President told the press that he regarded the general situation 
as to German espionage in the U.S.A. as “‘ most serious,” and regretted 
that the Intelligence Services had not more adequate funds for coping 
with it. 

June 27.—The Under-Secretary of State stated that the Government 
had been informed by the Mexican Government that all their obligations, 
past and present, would be honoured. He could not, however, say 
anything as to the existing state of the negotiations. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 17.—The G.P.U. announced the discovery and liquidation 
of a number of religious groups in Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky, Kazakstan, 
and other places. 

June 21.—The Secretary-General of the Comintern issued a 4-point 
anti-Fascist programme, calling on the workers of the world, especially 
in France, Britain, and the U.S.A., to bring effective pressure to bear on 
their Governments to join the U.S.S.R. in destroying the existing régimes 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

It reminded the workers that Stalin had promised the working class 
in bourgeois countries “‘ every possible form of organized assistance from 
the Soviet Union.” 

M. Dimitroff declared that it was high time that the shilly-shallying 
non-intervention policy of Great Britain should cease, as it merely helped 
Fascists in Spain. His points were :— 

_ (1) International isolation of Fascist ‘‘ aggressors.’”” The masses 
of each country must resolutely bridle all who opposed this programme 
in their own countries. 

(2) Economic sanctions against Germany, Italy, and Japan to ensure 
collective security and peace. 

(3) United action by the international proletariat, not only against 
‘ggressive States but against bourgeois Governments, to compel them 
'o adopt a firmer policy against aggression, and to break the influence 
of such leaders as Sir Walter Citrine. 
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(4) A firm unbreakable pact between the working classes of capitalist 
countries and the great Soviet people for all-round mutual support on 
the lines recently laid down by Stalin. 

June 25.—M. Litvinoff, speaking at Leningrad, declared that “ in 
the more or less near future Germany intends to proceed to the restoring 
of her pre-war frontiers and at the same time formally to demand the 
return of her colonies. Without the firing of a single shot, without any 
agreement with the authors of the Versailles or any other treaty, Germany 
has already succeeded in annulling almost all the results for the sake of 
which the Western European Powers waged the world war.” 

In a reference to Czechoslovakia he said, “ our general policy of 
peace naturally makes us desire that disputes between Czechoslovakia 
and her neighbours should be solved peacefully, but we strictly abstain 
from any unsolicited advice to the Czechoslovak Government, because 
we trust their peaceableness and believe that they are their own judges 
in questions relating to the inner structure of their State.” 

M. Litvinoff recalled his suggestion for a conference of the Powers 
supporting collective security and concluded: ‘“‘ The Soviet Union does 
not offer itself as a partner or ally for anybody, but agrees to collective 
collaboration only because a particularly dangerous situation has arisen 
—not for the Soviet Union, but primarily for the small countries which 
have now either openly joined the orbit of the aggressive countries or 
proclaim their neutrality. For a small and weak country to speak now 
of neutrality means to declare that she refuses the assistance of the 
League, friends, and allies, and invites all those who wish to rape her 
to do so.” 


Yugoslavia 
June 16.—M. Stoyadinovitch in Venice. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 
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